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PLATTSBURGH 

As many a man with a summer's vacation at his disposal has 
discovered, it is not every recreation that recreates. Well, it was 
my lot last summer to find something approaching a real 
recreation of mind and body and at the same time to learn about 
a phase of life the importance of which, for good or evil, has 
recently become obvious to all Americans. 

It happens to be the writer's business to cultivate the delicate 
blossom of literary appreciation in the chill east wind of under- 
graduate indifference. He stepped from the sleeping-car that 
dripping August morning as completely ignorant of military 
matters as a man can well be. For four weeks of hard physical 
work he looked into no book except drill manuals, and then 
returned — to his home and sixteenth-century letters — after a 
recreation which made him feel as though he were really created 
anew. And he formed definite opinions about the worth of 
even a small amount of military training. 

The present is a time when the good and bad of military 
training deserves all careful consideration. To many it seems a 
time when it is necessary to make preparations for war while 
granting that the possibility of war's occurrence is a horrible 
thing. Admitting that military training may to some extent 
make for certain brutalizing tendencies, it seems to me that it 
makes in a greater degree for the compensating virtues of dis- 
cipline, manliness, and that comradeship in a high common pur- 
pose which grows so slack or so segregated in a society governed 
by purely economic conditions. 

No one to-day can fail to see the dangers of over-exalting the 
military character. " Compared with these beaked and taloned 
graspers of the world, saints are herbivorous animals, tame and 
harmless barnyard poultry." These words — of course they are 
semi-humorous — are William James's. One wonders whether, 
if he were alive to-day, his keen vision would not see the best 
"moral equivalent of war" in the preparation for war for the 
purpose of its avoidance. 

"Plattsburgh, that hot-bed of militarism." My eyes fall on 
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these words in a newspaper communication. They strike me as 
curiously unjustified. Militarism, as I understand it, is a state 
of society in which undue influence is exercised by a recognized 
military caste, and in which a country's peace is jeopardized by 
such influence. I saw no evidence whatever of sympathy with 
such a state of affairs among the members of the camp or the 
regular officers commanding it. Colonel Roosevelt's speech was 
listened to with a genial politeness which did not at all express 
a general approval of his criticism of the administration. Surely 
his words would have aroused greater enthusiasm in a hot-bed 
of militarism — and surely that wise judge of audiences would 
have chosen stronger words in such a hot-bed. 

It was a very sensible crowd. The newspaper laudation and 
ridicule alike failed to make much impression. Even the Ithuriel 
spear of the New York Evening Post's subacid mockery — I 
believe it described us as feeding on cream and caviare and listen- 
ing all day to lectures — did not make us wince. We were too 
busy not to be good-natured. If the members of the camp did 
not know that "trained officers cannot be made in four weeks" 
it was not because they were not told, but simply because they 
had ears to hear and heard not. I sounded many as to what, if 
any, obligation they felt would be imposed in case of war by at- 
tending the camp. Apparently the feeling was general — they 
didn't want to go to war, but they would. This was the time 
of the Arabic's sinking. 

As time passed, one learned the defects of a purely masculine 
society. Undiluted masculinity suggests a too exclusively nitro- 
genous diet. It makes finely for warmth and work, but it sits in 
time heavily on the fastidious social stomach. The boy is 
perhaps the finest thing in the world in general, but he is about 
the poorest thing in the world of larger social intercourse, and 
man deprived of woman reverts to the small boy — the small boy 
with a larger and coarser vocabulary. One of the older and 
more staid members was sitting in front of his tent deploring the 
too-free use of language into which the men had fallen, when he 
suddenly struck his hand against something and hurt it. Where- 
upon he exploded and, like Hamlet, "unpacked his heart with 
words." Although not funny to tell, it was very funny to hear. 
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Indeed there are few sounding-boards which so intensify a jest 
as the wide and open sky itself. The absence of a roof in the 
early English theatre must have had an effect upon its humor. 
When man puts something heavier than canvas over his head his 
laughter begins to fail. 

I recall another incident of one who rose from slumber while 
his tent-mates were going to bed and dressed, supposing it was 
morning. This — in the open air — was excruciatingly funny, 
but I can now see how Meredith might have chosen it as an 
example of the laughter not of the mind. Yet the question re- 
mains whether much Homeric and Elizabethan laughter is best 
provoked by merely "lighting the candelabra of the brain." 
Surely not all mirth is to be restricted to the frontal lobes. 
There, it is true, Wit has her seat, but the heart and other organs 
can laugh as well. This cruel and captious world has room for 
a laugh like that memorable one of Teufelsdrockh, "a laugh not 
of the face and diaphragm only but of the whole man from head 
to heel." 

At night upon the march big fires would blaze at the heads of 
the company streets. Here one evening I fell in talk with a 
stranger while a group of singers poured forth "My Bonnie lies 
over the ocean" and "Just a song at twilight" in notes of deep- 
throated and virile sentimentality. We talked of Christianity 
and of religion in general. My friend, now an editor in Illinois, 
had read considerably in books but more in the ways of men. 
He was an incorrigible Nietzschean. "What men got they got 
it by fighting." "Christianity was the religion of cowards." "He 
had given up socialism for anarchy because socialism was getting 
Christianized and respectable." I stood by my guns — if that 
warlike figure suits the attitude of tolerant and hopeful activism 
in which some of us manage to live not altogether ineffectively 
in spite of the equally scornful orthodox and rational. Of course 
neither convinced the other. That is not the object of a good 
talk. But it was satisfactory to hear the other and under side 
of things so vigorously espoused in our undeniably well-bred 
community. 

" There's a curse in the words — deny it who can ! — 
There's a curse in the words : ' I'm a gentleman.' " 
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And, as with all deep-rooted and perennial institutions, a blessing 
as well. 

On my right as we marched Yale '14 explained to me the 
folly of Socialism with which I confessed certain weak sympathies. 
On my left Harvard '14 did the same for Pragmatism toward 
which I admitted heretical leanings. Number three, rear rank, 
club-man and fox-hunter, discussed Emily Dickinson, and in this 
case my fondness was not reproved. With number one, rear 
rank — newspaper cartoonist at sixteen and now architect some- 
where in Ohio — there came a sudden spurt of sympathy on our 
observing that neither joined in the singing of "John Brown's 
Body" and "Marching through Georgia." Number one — like 
"Little Giffen," whom I think he resembled in appearance — 
was originally "of Tennessee." And while we talked about it, 
drawn close by the one heritage which a nation that sprang into 
being only to pass again away, has bequeathed the children of 
its children, those who so passionately and vainly loved it, — "qui 
pro et cum patria jacent" — while we talked, I saw going on 
before us in the early morning sunlight, gold-corded and high- 
held, the flag which we were following. 

When I personally attempt to describe that crowd one word 
first occurs to me, one word which, however used in its cant or 
colloquial significance always carries deeper and unescapable 
connotations — decent. A decent lot. They stripped well at 
the lake's edge when they went in swimming. One felt they 
would strip well in more transcendental senses. 

The last evening at the end of the march, the speeches 
serious and humorous ended, and the last curt "Dismissed" 
shouted for the last time, the big crowd broke up in the dusk. 
Walking slowly back alone I came with the rest to a broken- 
down stone fence. Suddenly out of the dark an unknown 
young giant with one arm through a companion's, linked his 
other in my own. "That's the way to get over — together!" 
and so the three of us went lightly up and over. For a few 
moments we talked together in that pleasant way in which one 
was continually slipping with unknown men. It was the frequent 
note of self-gratulation. "What a fine lot of fellows !" "What 
a regiment they would make!" Perhaps a captious listener 
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might have thought it a little absurd. I, at any rate, did not 
find it so. I called Good Night to my young giant whose face 
I never saw, with the thrill so common at Plattsburgh, the thrill 
that came with the sense that this — in spite of all quarrels of 
Anarchy and Capitalism, of Pacificism and Militarism — that this 
was young America, a very decent sort of thing, a thing even 
thrilling to touch shoulders with for a little time, a thing to 
inspire great hope and confidence in thinking over later. 

Louis Wardlaw Miles. 
Princeton University. 



